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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ADJECTIVE 
DECLENSION IN GERMANIC. 

This ambitious attempt to explain in detail a difficult and 
dark problem which at different times has' aroused the atten- 
tion of prominent linguists without uniform and clear results 
was at least in its incipient stage much more modest in scope. 
It originated in an attempt to review Reinhard Wagner's "Die 
Syntax des Superlativs", Palaestra XCI, Berlin, Mayer & Miil- 
ler, 1910. Mr. Wagner's effort to throw light upon the origin 
of the weak declension from a minute study of the superlative 
alone seemed to the writer an insufficient basis for this dif- 
ficult study. In reading Mr. Wagner's treatise memories of the 
vain struggles of earlier years to solve this problem became 
vivid and under the warm glow of these youthful memories so 
redolent of youthful hope and eagerness to peer into the un- 
known the writer once more began work on this problem. The 
entire literature in Gothic, the older documents in Old High 
German and Old Saxon, and the texts of Beowulf and the Elder 
Edda were carefully read. After months of work a large 
amount of materials from these different Germanic documents 
had been arranged into grammatical categories and chronologi- 
cal tables, but these materials so laboriously gathered together 
did not manifest any tendency to become luminous. As a con- 
solation for grammatical discomfiture bright light occasionally 
fell upon Beowulf and the ideals of older English manhood. 
Interest grew in the virile language of the fine old epic until 
a strong desire arose to study every shade of meaning and feel- 
ing, so that the poem soon became a new and rich experience 
rather than a study. The queer strong and weak forms of the 
adjective acquired a new interest, for they must mean some- 
thing. They soon became luminous. A more affectionate study 
of the Gothic Testament also brought good results. Wulfila 
is often represented as a slavish imitator of the Greek. A 
study of Wulfila's weak and strong forms in the light of the 
study of Beowulf shows a remarkably discriminate use of these 
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forms. This usage is so consistent that it constantly attracted 
attention. It is more the consistency of true unerring feeling 
rather than the mechanical following of a rule, for the use of 
the forms often reveal fine and delicate shades of meaning. 
The Gothic translator could not have been materially influenced 
at this point by the Greek as the Greek does not have a double 
inflection of the adjective. Even admitting the charge that 
Wulfila under the influence of the Greek has used the definite 
article too much and hence has favored somewhat the weak 
declension one must still admire the fine discrimination be- 
tween strong and weak forms, and to the writer it is convincing 
proof that one who can discriminate so nicely in the adjective 
is not elsewhere a slavish translator. The Gothic was a very 
flexible language much as modern German and was capable of 
close adaptation to foreign idiom without the loss of its own 
individuality. A close comparison with the language of the 
Elder Edda also made it clear that Wulfila's use of the strong 
and weak adjective is idiomatic Germanic. In one particular, 
i. e. Wulfila's treatment of the present participle as a weak 
adjective, functionally weak not as an adjective with a double 
inflection strong and weak, Gothic differs from West Germanic 
and coincides with Old Norse as also in a number of other 
particulars which indicate that the Scandinavian group of lan- 
guages and Gothic were closely related and formed the eastern 
branch of the Germanic family. In the following pages it will 
often appear that the Gothic not only throws light upon East 
Germanic but as the oldest recorded form of Germanic speech il- 
lumines the whole question of adjective inflection in Germanic. 
Originally the inflection of adjectives corresponded closely 
to that of nouns. A few fossil remnants of the old endingless 
nominative and accusative neuter singular form of the strong 
adjective which corresponds exactly to that of the strong neuter 
noun still survive as in "auf gut Gliick", "bar Geld", etc. 
Gradually the declension of the adjective became conformed to 
that of such pronominals as "der", "jener", etc. Originally 
there were a number of adjective declensions corresponding to 
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the different declensions of nouns. In Gothic a number of 
these declensions still survive in fragmentary form. Later 
these old types all became conformed to the leading type, namely 
the strong declension as we call it today. 

In prehistoric Germanic a new type of adjective inflection 
arose which we today call the weak declension. It was orig- 
inally employed to convert an adjective into a substantive. Thus 
Gothic "blinds" blind, gen. "blindis", etc. becomes "blinda" 
blind man, gen. blindins, etc. This use of the weak or n-de- 
clension to substantivize adjectives is, however, not Germanic 
but Indo-European. In the same manner Greek orpa/?os squint- 
eyed beomes trrp&fiav squint-eyed person, and Latin "Catus" sly 
becomes "Cato" literally sly fellow, gen. "Catonis", etc. That 
which is essentially Germanic here is that the Germanic ad- 
jective-substantive has again become an attributive adjective so 
that each adjective has a double form, strong and weak with 
differentiated meaning. The process of developement can be 
clearly seen in the oldest Germanic languages. In "J?aer se goda 
sset, / Beowulf" (Beowulf 1190-1) 'There the good one sat, 
Beowulf" the words "se goda" are an adjective-substantive with 
the definite article before it. In "se modga maeg Higelaces" 
(ib. 758) "the brave kinsman of Hygelac" the word "modga" 
is probably felt as an attributive adjective, but its original 
force as an adjective-substantive is apparent: "the brave fellow, 
kinsman of Hygelac". The word order in these Old English 
examples is the common one today, but the older one with the 
adjective-substantive after the real substantive is still very com- 
mon in Gothic as in "hairdeis sa goda" "shepherd the good one." 
A still older form not so common in Gothic is to drop the ar- 
ticle before the adjective as in "sunus gudis libandins" (John 
VI. 69) "the son of the living God." This oldest form is 
more common in "Beowulf": "beah-sele beorhta" (1177) "the 
bright treasure-hall", "hrefn blaca" (1801) "the black raven", 
etc. The absence of the article before the substantive and ad- 
jective is characteristic of the oldest period. The first step 
towards the use of the article was to place it before the adjec- 
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tive-substantive. In Gothic the article rarely stands before the 
real substantive as in "J>amma daga ubilin" (Eph. VI. 13) "in 
the evil day". Later this was quite common: "der sun guato" 
(Otfrid I. 19.18) "the good son". The fact that the defi- 
nite article was placed before the adjective-substantive before it 
came to stand before the real substantive throws important 
light upon the meaning of the weak declension and will be ex- 
plained further on in the discussion. 

It must have been possible in prehistoric Germanic to use 
the strong adjective substantively. Thus "blindaz" meant either 
Mind or blind man. The strong form must have been thus 
used, for the corresponding form was so employed in the other 
Indo-European languages. When in Germanic the use of the 
weak or n-declension had spread beyond its originally narrow 
boundaries and had become a favorite construction there were 
two well known types for the substantivization of adjectives. 
Later the weak substantive was also used as an attributive ad- 
jective. The strong substantive had grown up out of the strong 
attributive adjective so that there were now four forms, two 
for the attributive, two for the substantive relation. That these 
forms became differentiated was a natural result. Even in the 
oldest historic documents the differentiation had become clearly 
established. These oldest historic shades of meaning will now 
be discussed in detail. 

In oldest Germanic the strong adjective in substantive use 
had limited but well marked boundaries. It had given up a 
part of the field to the new weak adjective-substantive, but re- 
tained for itself the office of indefinite reference where today the 
indefinite article, the word "something", a relative clause, or 
some other expression is employed: "Ibai mag Hinds blindana 
tiuhan?" (Luke VI. 39) "Can a blind man lead a blind man"? 
"Jah sa andnimands garaihtana in namin garaihtis mizdon 
garaihtis nimi)>" (Matth. X. 41) "and he that receives a right- 
eous man in the name of a righteous man shall receive a right- 
eous man's reward." "Ni ainummehun ubil und ubilamma 
usgibandans" (Kom. XII. 17) "recompensing to no man evil 
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for evil." "Unte )>ata hauho in mannam andaset in andwair]?ja 
gudis" (Luke XVI. 15) "For that which is highly esteemed 
among men is something abominable in the sight of God." 
"Fiandans ubila, haftjandans godamma" (Rom. XII. 9) "Hat- 
ing evil things, cleaving to that which is good." "Blindai 

ussaihwand, jah haltai gaggand jah baudai gahausjand, 

jah davfyai urreisjand" (Matth. XI. 5) "A number who were 
blind now see, a number who were lame now walk", etc. "Duhwe 
jus mitoj? ubila in hairtam izwaraim?" (Matth. IX. 4) "Why 
do you think evil things in your hearts?" Of course the same 
indefinite meaning attaches to the strong forms in attributive 
use. 

In looking over the examples in the preceding paragraph 
it will be noticed that there is in Gothic a great richness of 
adjective form which makes it possible to express the ideas of 
indefinite reference very clearly. Later in all the Germanic lan- 
guages the nominative and accusative neuter plural lost its 
distinctive ending, and the use of this form in the substantive 
use had to be abandoned which naturally led in the different 
languages to new forms of expression. The lack of a distinc- 
tive form for the different cases cannot, however, sufficiently 
account for the abandonment of the simple strong forms here, 
for in the later portion of Old Norse, Old Saxon, Old German 
where the strong form still has distinctive endings in the singu- 
lar the indefinite article began to appear before the simple 
noun or before adjective and noun: "Thar drogun enna seocan 
man / erlos an iro arniun" (Heliand 2296-7) "Men bore there 
a sick man in their arms." The old indefinite strong form is 
preserved but the idea of indefiniteness contained in it is 
strengthened by the use of the indefinite article. There was thus 
a strong and general tendency to mark the idea of indefiniteness 
by a particular word. This was the natural outgrowth of the 
feeling that there ought to be a distinct formal expression for 
the idea of indefiniteness corresponding closely to the definite 
article, the distinct formal expression of definiteness which had 
already become established in the language. As this new form 
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had only a singular the old simple strong forms continued to 
be used in the plural with reference to persons and in modern 
German still survive there. The later loss of the plural form 
in English for the adjective led to new forms of expression 
here. Older usage with simple strong forms in the singular 
without the indefinite article still survives in modern German 
and in part in other languages where the reference is to a" ma- 
terial of abstract idea: "Gutes und Schlechtes", "gutes E-isen"; 
"himmlische Geduld", etc. The indefinite article may, how- 
ever, often be used here but with defferentiated meaning: "ein 
gutes Eisen" a good horse-shoe, "eine himmlische Geduld wie 
das," etc. The form with the indefinite article is more definite. 
The modern languages have lost a good deal of their former 
wealth of form, but they have nevertheless gained in accurate- 
ness of expression. They have, however, often lost in poetic 
beauty and vividness of thought and feeling as will be illus- 
trated further on in this discussion. 

Altho modern German has made some changes, as above de- 
scribed, the spirit of indefiniteness which formerly character- 
ized the strong form has in general been well preserved. There 
has, however, throughout the periods been some fluctuation. In 
Gothic there had already developed a slight tendency to use 
the weak form for adjective-substantives even where the ref- 
erence is indefinite: "Jah berun du imma blindan" (Mark 
VIII. 35) "And they brought a blind man to him." "Blinda 
sums sat faur wig" (Luke XVIII. 35) "A certain blind man 
sat by the way." The weak declension, the grammatical ex- 
pression for definiteness, in thus being used for indefinite 
reference is trespassing upon the territory of the strong de- 
clension. In Old High German the strong form was not less 
firm than in Gothic, but the improper tendency towards the 
weak declension because stronger in Middle High German : "Si 
wart als ein tote var" (Trist. 11696) "She became pale as a 
dead person." "Ez lagen uf der Straze siechen (=Kranke) 
ane maze" (Greg. 3773-4). In Early New High German the 
weak declension made here considerable inroads upon the terri- 
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tory of the strong: "Wir seien Jiiden oder Grieehen, Knechte 
oder Freien" (Luther, 1 Cor. XII. 13; modern version 
"Freie"). Compare with the Gothic strong form here: "jaJ>J>e 
skalkos ja]?J>e frijai. This weak form that is contrary to the 
very spirit of the language even occurs in the great authors of 
the classical period: "ein tugendhafter Arme (Lessing), ein 
flinker und wohlunterrichteter Bediente (Goethe), die Flut 
zudringlicher Behannten (Schiller). Kam der Herzog — und 
mit ihm zwei Gesandten (Goethe). These forms are most fre- 
quently used with reference to males. It may be that this ten- 
dency here towards the weak declension may be closely con- 
nected with the modern conception of the weak declension of 
masculine nouns which now contains only words that represent 
living beings. Towards the end of the 15th century the weak 
nouns representing things began to drift over into the strong de- 
clension. Also a number of strong nouns representing persons 
went over into the weak declension as this declension began to be 
associated with the idea of life. These new weak adjective- 
substantives may be associated with the general movement of 
nouns representing living beings towards the weak declension. 
Morevover, it should be remembered that there was even in the 
oldest historic period a slight tendency to treat adjective-sub- 
stantives as weak nouns without regard to their meaning and 
that this tendency had been growing stronger from the begin- 
ning of the M.H.G. period. This frequent improper use of the 
weak form in case of masculine adjective-substantives may have 
created the impression that the weak declension was the proper 
inflection for adjective-substantives in general and possibly led 
to the formation of weak neuter adjective-substantives: "ein 
angenehmes Aussere", "sein ganzes Inner e" , etc. The well 
known German grammarian Wilmanns gives quite another ex- 
planation of these weak forms in vol. Ill, p. 753 of his 
"Deutsche Grammatik". He thinks the weak form has been 
brought about in both masculine and neuter forms by the influ- 
ence of the preceding strong forms. This explanation is quite in- 
adequate as we have weak masculine forms when no strong form 
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precedes: "Wie sollten — /sich Blutsverwandten so entzweien ?" 
(Hagedorn). "Da drang ein Dutzend Anverwandten / herein" 
(Goethe). There are many such examples in earlier literature. 
Also the explanation applied to the neuter form is inadequate. 
We could not say: "sein ganzes innere Leben." Evidently, as 
explained above, the weak form is felt as a substantivization. 
Whatever may be the explanation of the origin of these im- 
proper weak forms their use has greatly declined in recent liter- 
ature. The weak neuter forms are more common than the mas- 
culine formations, but according to the writer's own collection 
of examples the strong form is also here more common. 

In Gothic the weak declension of the adjective is employed 
to point out a definite individual or definite individuals: "Jah 
urrann sa daupa" (John XI. 44) "And he (Lazarus) that was 
dead came forth." The idea of definiteness found in the weak 
declension is contained in the weak form itself, hence originally 
not in the definite article, for the definite article is not required : 
<f Jah wair}>ij> sunjus hauhistins (Luke VI. 35) "And ye shall 
be the children of the Highest." "Nih andwairpo, nih ana- 
wairlpo" (Rom. VIII. 38) "Neither that which is present nor 
that which is to come." The definite article, however, grad- 
ually became necessary, but it should not be forgotten that it 
was once not necessary and was not confined to the weak de- 
clension, for it could also be used with the strong adjective- 
substantive as will be explained below. 

The weak declension as seen in the Gothic Testament is not 
a construction entirely fixed as a result of a long growth, but 
is evidently an intermediate stage of a development. Scholars 
sometimes speak of an older prehistoric period when the weak de- 
clension had a wider field of usefulness. It seems, however, 
more probable judging by the facts presented in the oldest rec- 
ords of Germanic speech that the Germanic peoples scattered 
before the use of the weak declension had become fully devel- 
oped. It was only natural that the further development in 
the different languages should show individual features. In 
•Gothic we find the weak declension firmly entrenched but still 
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struggling with the strong declension for the full possession 
of its own proper field. The strong forms had once not only 
been used to express the idea of indefinite reference, but had 
also been employed to point out a definite individual. Strong 
forms are still often used in Gothic with reference to a definite 
individual when it is desired to call attention to the idea of 
the quality contained in the individual rather than to direct 
the attention to the conception of a definite individual or a 
definite group of individuals. These old adjective-substantives 
were still adjectives in form and were intimately associated 
with the idea of the quality contained in the adjectives. The 
old adjective form was still retained for the adjective-substan- 
tive as long as the idea contained in the adjective was prom- 
inent, but the new weak form was assumed when the idea of 
a definite individual or a group became pronounced. In a large 
number of cases in the oldest historic Germanic there did not 
seem to be any pronounced desire to emphasize the conception of 
individuality. This oldest usage is not quite so common in the 
Gothic Testament as in Beowulf. The Testament is a simple plain 
book originally directed to simple plain people, and hence does 
not abound in glowing adjectives. The language of Beowulf, 
on the contrary, is rich in adjectives and nouns. Both noun 
and adjective often appear without an article even where the 
reference is to definite individuals. In this epic a poetic genius 
following a poet's natural fondness for quaintness of form has 
preserved to us the spirit of a still older time when men spoke 
weighty meaningful words so full of bright fancy and deep 
feeling that they found the way to heart and brain without the 
help of mere formal words such as articles and conjunctions. 
On the other hand, in both the Gothic Testament and "Beo- 
wulf" the definite article is regularly lacking in a number of 
grammatical categories where it is required today in the sub- 
tility of modern usage as a sign of definiteness, as for instance 
a noun that is made definite by a following relative clause 
must be preceded by the definite article. Here the Gothic and 
the language of "Beowulf" are very close together. Both this 
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point and the preceding one are important and will be fully 
discussed in the following pages. 

There must have been a time in prehistoric Germanic when 
the definite article was unknown and hence could not be used 
to point out definite individuals. This older usage is still 
plainly visible in "Beowulf": "DuguS eal aras; / wolde blond- 
enfeax beddes neosan, / gamela Scylding (1790-2) "The 
doughty ones arose, for the gray-haired one would go to rest, 
aged Scylding." Here the reference is clearly to a definite in- 
dividual, but the definite article is not employed and the strong 
form blondenfeax is used. The definite article is required here 
today as suggested by the English translation. In "Blonden- 
feaxe / gomele ymb godne ongeador spraecon" (1594-5) "The 
gray-haired old men spoke together about the brave man" it is 
evident that the strong form godne refers to Beowulf himself, 
hence to a definite individual. It seems to the writer that 
blondenfeaxe refers to the definite group mentioned in the lines 
immediately preceding our passage. Professor Gummere, how- 
ever, construes the reference as indefinite as shown by his trans- 
lation: "Old men together, hoary-headed, of the hero spake." 
In lines 3148-9 we have a clear case of the use of the strong 
form with reference to a definite closed group : "Higum unrote 
/ modceare mamdon" "The sad-hearted ones moaned their mis- 
ery." The poet in the use of the strong form has in mind the 
sadness that prevailed rather than the conception of a closed 
group. Today we use the definite article here, but if the group 
is definite but not closed the older articleless form or the new 
form with the article is used. Thus we can say: "Sich people 
need care", or "The sich need care." It seems to the writer, 
however, that in both modern English and German the older 
form is in part at least a fossil here and cannot be freely used. 
Thus we cannot say: "He has arisen from dead people" as 
Wulfila did in "Urrais us dau\aim" (Matth. XXVII. 64). We 
say: "He has arisen from the dead." Wulfila is very fond of 
the strong form here, but he also uses the weak form as in 
"Jah jabai auk dau]>ans ni urreisand, nih Xristus urrais" (1 
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Cor. XV., 16) "For if the dead rise not, then Christ has not 
arisen." Here as elsewhere Wulfila is acquainted with the idea 
of the new weak form, but older usage is at this point an es- 
pecial favorite with him as the idea of the quality contained 
in the adjective is more vivid in his feelings than the conception 
of a definite group. In modern feeling the idea of a definite 
group or class is very firmly fixed. This emphasis upon the 
group has been strengthened by the partitive idea that is now 
very commonly associated with the dropping of the article be- 
fore a substantive: "Man findet Arme und Hungernde auch in 
unserer reichen Stadt." This partitive idea could not have be- 
come associated with the lack of the article in the oldest period, 
as the article could also be dropped in case of a definite com- 
plete group. In fact, however, this indefinite partitive form of 
expression has come down to us from the oldest period, but 
today this lies in the articleless form, while originally it lay 
in the strong form. 

From the preceding paragraph it must appear that the 
strong adjective-substantive as a survival of older usage was still 
in the oldest historic period used with reference to a definite 
individual or a definite group provided the idea of quality con- 
tained in the adjective was more pronounced than the concep- 
tion of a definite individual. The next step in the development 
here is that the definite article should appear before the strong 
adjective form : "J?a wees crt 8am geongan grim ondswaru / 
eSbegete, J>am Se cer his elne foreleas" ("Beowulf" 2860-1) 
"Grim was the answer of the young man and easy to get for 
him who had lost his courage." The young man here stands in 
contrast to the old man mentioned in 1. 2851. The poet de- 
sired to point out the young man and at the same time felt 
the impulse to retain the strong form and thus call attention 
to the quality in the adjective form. "Jabai ubilaba rodida 
weitwodei bi }?ata noil" (John XVIII. 23) "If I have spoken 
evil point out what is evil." The strong form here nicely 
stresses the abstract idea of the quality. This distinction in the 
use of the neuter strong form has in part been preserved in 
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modern German: "das Griin der Wiesen" the green of the 
meadows, but "im Grtinen" on the green lawn, in the green 
fields. The strong form after the definite article is the more 
common form in Gothic in case of the masculine nominative 
singular of present participles: "Jah sa mik andnimands and- 
nimij? ]>ana sandjandan mik" (Matth. X. 40) "And he that re- 
ceives me receives him that sent me." The nominative of the par- 
ticiple is here strong, while the accusative is weak. The plural 
is always weak as are also the feminine and neuter throughout. 
The explanation of this difference of inflection has greatly puz- 
zled scholars. The strong form in the masculine nominative 
is undoubtedly a survival of older usage. It seems to the writer 
that the retention of the strong form in the nomiirative is 
largely due to the fact that the verbal force in this particular 
case is stronger than the conception of individuality. The nom- 
inative case here has the force of verbal predication. Elsewhere 
the conception of individuality has gained the ascendency and 
individualizing weak inflection has become established altho the 
strong forms must have been used here in prehistoric Germanic. 
The inflection of the present participle is discussed more at 
length below. Altho in a number of cases in oldest Germanic 
the strong form was thus employed after the definite article for 
the sake of emphasizing the quality or the verbal activity the 
definite article was in general the determining factor, that is, 
the idea of individuality was more prominent than the feeling 
for the quality contained in the adjective. The old feeling 
for the strong form with its emphasis upon the quality, how- 
ever, long remained alive and often manifested itself in even 
the best writers: "Thie guate es sar beginnent joh iz fram- 
bringent,/joh sint fro thrato rehtero dato" (Otfrid V. 25. 83-4) 
"Those who are good begin it (i. e. what is good) and carry it 
out and rejoice very much in good deeds." Still later in M.H.G. 
the strong form here still lingers on. Some scholars see in 
these late strong forms degeneration from the older weak in- 
flection. This seems to the writer an absolute impossibility. 
These strong forms are in no way connected with a later de- 
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velopment of the strong declension, but can be traced back to 
the oldest historic period where they were used and where they 
had a real meaning. They later entirely disappear, for the inflec- 
tion becomes more and more subject to mere formal principles. 
In the present period even old strong pronominals have come 
under the influence of the preceding article or other strong 
limiting adjective and are now inflected weak: die Meinen, die 
Anderen, etc. The grammarians have prescribed certain limits 
here, but the weak form in actual usage has passed beyond 
these prescribed boundaries: "allem diesen Jammer fern" 
(Marriot's "Der geistiiche Tod", p. 266, 5th ed.), "in allem 
diesen Trubel" (Bismarck to his wife, Nov. 17, 1848), "von 
allem diesen abgesehen" (Adolf Bartels in "Deutsche Monats- 
schrift", Dec, 1905, p. 409), "bei dem alien" (widely used by 
prominent authors), "in diesem unseren Phantasiestiibchen" 
(Kaabe's "Die Akten des Vogelsangs," p. 90), "bei allem seinen 
grossen Ruhm" (Ebner-Eschenbach's "Glaubenslos", chap. Ill), 
etc. 

The strong adjective form taihswa is used in Gothic with the 
meaning the right (hand). It occurs twice: "Jah atgaggan- 
deins in J»ata hlaiw gasehwun juggalauj> sitandan in taihswai" 
(Mark XVI. 5). "And entering into the sepulchre they saw a 
young man sitting on the right." ")>arei Xristus ist in taihswai 
gudis sitands" (Col. III. 1). "Where Christ is sitting on the 
right hand of God." This strong form is evidently the survival 
of an older period when the strong adjective could be employed 
substantively with reference to some definite thing. This ad- 
jective is also used as a weak substantive: "I}> )>uk taujandan 
armaion ni witi hleidumei )?eina, hwa taujij? taihswo J>eina" 
(Matth. VI. 3) "But when you do alms let not your left hand 
know what your right hand does". In comparing this passage 
with the two preceding the differentiation between strong and 
weak in inflection that has been described above again becomes 
apparent. The old strong form emphasized the abstract idea of 
position, the new weak form stresses the idea of individuality. 

The idea of the quaiity contained in the adjective is more 
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stressed in oldest Germanic in the positive than in the compara- 
tive or superlative. In the comparative or superlative the atten- 
tion is more directed to the fortunate or unfortunate individual 
who is made prominent by the possession of the quality in a 
marked degree. This is clearly seen in the following Gothic 
passage from Matth. V. 19, where by the use of the strong form 
mikels in the positive the attention is directed towards the idea 
of the quality and by the use of the weak superlative minnista 
the attention is called to the conception of individuality: "Vp 
saei nu gatairi}> aina anabusne J>izo minnistono, jah laisjai swa 
mans, minnista haitada in )?iudangardjai himine; i]> saei tauji]? 
jah laisjai swa, sah mikels haitada in Jnudangardjai himine" 
"Whosoever therefore shall break one of the least of these com- 
mandments and shall teach men so he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven, but whosoever shall do and teach 
them will be called great in the kingdom of heaven." Thus far 
our modern usage corresponds closely to this oldest usage with 
the exception that the Gothic may as in this example use the 
weak superlative without the article as the weak form alone has 
individualizing force. Older Germanic, however, has still a live 
feeling for the use of the still older strong form in the superla- 
tive : "Swe kaurno sinapis, J>atei J»an saiada ana airj>a, minnist 
allaize fraiwe ist )>ize ana airj>a" (Mark IV. 31) "It is like a 
grain of mustard seed which when sown in the earth is the least 
of all the seeds upon the earth." Wulfila has here resisted the 
new tendency to use the weak form as the idea of the quality in 
the superlative degree was more vividly felt than the conception 
of individuality. Likewise in: "HeorSgeneatas / cwcedon, )>at 
he wflpre wyruldcyninga / manna mildust" (3179-81) "Hia 
hearth-companions said that of all the temporal kings of men 
he was the mildest." In each of these two passages the strong 
superlative stands in the predicate. The strong form seems 
natural here, for the predicate adjective usually contains the 
predication of a quality rather than a reference to an individual. 
The idea of individuality may, of course, sometimes be promi- 
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nent in a predicate superlative as in the passage from Matthew 
given above, but then the form must be weak. 

The field of the strong superlative is limited in both Beo- 
wulf and the Gothic Testament. It is most infrequent when it 
is unmodified. It is commonly found in simple unmodified form 
only in the predicate : "\>cet biS drihtguman/unlifgendum cefter 
selest" (Beowulf 1388-9) "That is for men after death the 
best." It rarely stands as a simple subject altho in prehistoric 
Germanic it must often have stood as subject. Only Old Norse 
has an example of this usage: "Fsest eigi )>vi nita" (Atlamol 
31.4) "May the least thing (i. e. nothing) prevents that". The 
Old Norse also gives us an example of the simple object: )hby 
hofJ>u verst unnit" (HarbarJ>sljoJ? 37.2) "They had done their 
worst". On the other hand, modified by a genitive the strong 
adjective-substantive still not infrequently survives in oldest 
Germanic : "Here-Scyldinga / betst beadorinca woes on bail 
gearu" (1108-9) "The best of the Army-Scyldings, the battle 
thanes, was ready for his balefire." "}>enden ]>cer wunaj? / on 
heahstede husa selest" (ib. 284-5) "While stands in place high on 
its hill the best of houses." An example from the Gothic has been 
given in the preceding paragraph. All these adjective-substan- 
tives border close upon attributive adjectives. We also find the 
strong form where the substantive nature is more pronounced: 
"ForSan he manna maest mcerSa gefremede" ("Beowulf" 2645) 
"For among all men he performed the greatest number (lit. the 
most) of glorious deeds." 

The translations of the strong forms in the preceding para- 
graph clearly show that modern English must use the individu- 
alizing article with the superlative. Also in Old English the 
individualizing weak form of the superative can be used in most 
of these cases, but the weak form conveys a little different shade 
of meaning: "Gecyste J>a cyning caelum god, / )>eoden Scyl- 
dinga Segna betstan" (1870-1) "Then kissed the king of kin 
renowned, Scyldings' chieftain, the best of thanes." The weak 
superlative is here used because the attention is called not to the 
quality in the adjective but to a well known character, the hero 
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of the epic, Beowulf himself. Altho the individualizing weak 
form is used in this example the individualizing article is lack- 
ing. The absence here of the article is not characteristic of the 
oldest language, for it is quite common in late O.H.G. It even 
lingers on in M.H.G. : "Daz dir manne beste lone" "That the 
best of men may reward you." In fact, however, the articleless 
weak form must be older than the form with the article. In 
Gothic and "Beowulf" both forms are found. The new form 
with the article is struggling with the old form for the mastery. 
In time the old form will disappear without leaving a trace of 
its existence behind it. Was there in the oldest historic period 
a differentiation of these two forms perceptible? If there had 
been a very sharp differentiation both forms would have survived. 
The growth of the form with the article evidently is closely con- 
nected with the question of emphasis. The impulse was often 
felt not only to point out some definite individual but also at 
the same time to call attention to the quality that made the in- 
dividual prominent. From the examples found in Old English 
it seems clear that the definite article imparted this emphasis. 
The emphasis of the quality could in many cases be secured by 
the use of the strong superlative, but the weak superlative with 
the definite article is employed to emphasize the quality in some 

definite individual: "oeer hio hiold heahlufan wio hcelej>a 

brego, / alles moncynnes mine gefresge / \one selestan bi scran 
tweonum, / eormencynnes" (1951-7) "Where she cherished a 
strong love for the prince of heroes, according to my source of 
information the lest of mankind, of the whole human race." 
The weak form would alone point out the individual here, but 
the idea of the quality in the adjective-substantive is here 
strongly emphasized. The day was at hand even in the time of 
the author of "Beowulf" that the idea of emphasis had in some 
way to be connected with the weak form, for the weak form had 
in large part crowded out the strong form. The simple strong 
form unaccompanied by a genitive is in "Beowulf" confined to 
the predicate. Elsewhere the poet employs the new emphatic 
weak superlative with the definite article : "J>a wcss frod cyning, 
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/ har hilderinc on hreon mode, sySJ?an he aldor}?egn unlyfi- 
gendne, / ]>one deorestan deadne wisse" ("Beowulf" 1306-9) 
"Then the old king, the gray warrior, was of sad heart when he 
knew that his thane, the dearest of them all, was dead." As the 
strong form, the old emphatic form, is gradually in a large 
measure replaced by the new weak form, it will be replaced not 
by the simple weak form but by the emphatic weak form with 
the definite article. It seems quite clear that the definite article 
is used for emphasis. In modern colloquial English we likewise 
feel the need of a way to add emphasis to our usual individual- 
izing superlative with the definite article. The article no longer 
as in Old English can impart emphasis, hence we stress the 
article to convey emphasis. Thus we usually say : "This is the 
latest in hats", but for especial emphasis: "This is the (pro- 
nounce thee) latest in hats". 

Altho the weak superlative with and without the article is 
not infrequently found in "Beowulf" it is entirely wanting in 
the predicate relation. The strong form is here uniformly used. 
The strong form is more tenacious in the predicate as the qual- 
ity in the adjective is there usually more stressed than the idea 
of individuality. At this point the language of "Beowulf is 
older than that in the Gothic Testament. Even in the predi- 
cate, however, the idea of individuality often becomes prominent 
and the weak superlative becomes natural: "Unte sa minnista 
wisands in allaim izwis, sa wairj>i}» mikils" (Luke IX. 48) "For 
he that is the least among you he shall become great". The ref- 
erence is not to least in size but to the whole personality, the 
whole life of unselfish service. Another similar weak form has 
been given above taken from Matthew V. 19. These are the old- 
est examples of the use of the weak superlative in the predicate. 
It is found here in its oldest form, i.e without the definite 
article. In O.H.6. it has already almost entirely displaced the 
old strong form found so often in "Beowulf" and the Gothic 
Testament except in a few fossil remnants in the form of strong 
adverbs, as in "zi erist" zuerst, "zi lezzist" zuletzt, etc. The 
conception of individuality has thus displaced the idea of em- 
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phasis in the predicate. The comparison of the two following 
passages, one from "Beowulf" and one from Otfrid, is very in- 
structive: "Se wces Hro>>gare hcelelpa. leofost" (1296) "He 
was for Hrothgar the dearest of the heroes." "Imo ilt er sar 
gisagen thaz, want er mo liobosto was" (Otfrid II. 7.25) "He 
hurries to tell it to him at once, for he was to him the dearest 
of men." The. idea of personality seems to be prominent in both 
these sentences, but the author of "Beowulf" employs the strong 
form, while Otfrid uses the weak form. Otfrid's superlative 
has no dependent genitive, but that would not influence his lan- 
guange, for he uniformly uses the weak form also with a de- 
pendent genitive. If the dependent genitive were wanting in 
the form from "Beowulf" it would not influence the language, 
for the author does not use the weak form in the predicate. 
Thus both authors are governed by the grammatical function of 
the adjective i. e. by the use in the predicate rather than by the 
meaning of the word. The usage in "Beowulf" is older. Ot- 
frid's usage will soon displace it and will in its turn soon be 
displaced by still another usage. 

As stated above the weak articleless predicative superlative 
is found in Gothic. In one case, however, the definite article is 
found before the superlative: "Ik auk im sa smalista apaus- 
taule" (1 Cor. XV. 9) "For I am the least of the apostles." 
In the preceding verses Paul says that Christ had appeared to 
many people, to all the apostles, at last also to him. He adds 
that Christ appeared to him last because he was the least of the 
apostles. The context shows clearly that the superlative is here 
emphasized. We have already noticed above in connection with 
passages from "Beowulf" that the superlative may take the 
definite article to convey especial emphasis. This usage seems 
very natural here even tho the word stands in the predicate. In 
due time this usage of Wulfila became the universal usage of 
the different Germanic peoples. Mr. Wagner, however, on page 
52 of his "Syntax des Superlativs" states rather positively that 
Wulfila's use of the definite article here was influenced by the 
example of the Greek. Wulfila has a hard time of getting credit 
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for anything good that he has done. If we follow the trend of 
modern scholarship we must acknowledge that great men never 
originated any thing. Every thing was borrowed from some 
hidden source and it behooves us to lay bare straightway this 
source. The difficulty in proving the Germanic character of the 
article here is that its first use in the predicate was due to em- 
phasis. The ordinary form was without the article. The whole 
number of predicate superlatives in oldest Germanic is quite 
small. The unusual emphatic form with the article is of course 
still harder to find. We find a weak superlative with the article 
in "Isidor" XXIV. 5-9 : "See dher in sion ward chiboran, endi 
dher in dheru selbun burc war wordan allero odhmuodigosto, 
dherselbo ist dher hohisto (manuscript form hohista) dher sia 
chiworahta" "Behold, he who was born in Zion and had be- 
come in this city the most lowly of all he is the Most High who 
founded it". The superative dher hohisto here evidently con- 
veys strong emphasis. The superlative dher odhmuodigosto has 
likewise strong accent, but the preceding individualizing geni- 
tive prevents the use of the definite article. This is also the 
common usage in late O.H.G., but the definite article is some- 
times used for especial emphasis even after a genitive: stell§ 
saturni tiu dero planetarum diu oberosta ist" "to the planet Sat- 
urn which is of all planets the highest" (Notker, Piper's ed. vol. 
1, p. 230, 11. 5-6) "Taz ist alles kuotes taz forderosta" (ib. I, 
p. 129) "That is the highest of all that is good". Notice here 
that the superlative with the definite article follows the genitive. 
Today the superlative with the definite article must precede the 
genitive. In reading the three large volumes of Notker the 
writer has found several more weak superlatives with the definite 
article after a genitive and a large number more where there 
was no accompanying genitive. He feels sure that if we had an 
equally extensive literature in early N.H.G. an equal number of 
similar forms would be discovered, for the usage at this point 
has not changed. The few cases of the superlative with the 
genitive in the early O.H.G. book Isidor show no case of the 
definite article, but very many pages of Notker must be read 
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before a single ease of the article here can be found. The weak 
form without the article is the rule. If "Isidor" were a large 
book the definite article would probably occur at some place, for 
it is used in the predicate without the genitive and that it should 
also occur occasionally with the genitive for especial emphasis is 
quite probable. In the light of these facts and the later uni- 
versal use of the definite article the writer feels that Wulfila's 
use of the definite article is good Germanic and a bright thought 
that later flashed through many brains. The definite article was 
first introduced into the predicate for especial emphasis, later by 
reason of too frequent use the emphasis was no longer felt, and 
finally this originally emphatic form entirely displaced the 
simple weak superlative and became the common predicate form. 

In early O.H.G. the weak superlative had almost entirely 
displaced the strong. The conception of individuality had al- 
most entirely replaced the idea of emphasis that had been felt 
in oldest Germanic. That the old simple strong form, however, 
should occasionally occur later is only natural, for older feeling 
is sometimes very tenacious. In Otfrid IV. 12. 53 we find the 
strong form in connection with a genitive: "Er fuar ilonto zi 
furisten thero liuto" "He went in haste to the most prominent 
of the people." Judas sought these people not as individuals 
but solely on account of their rank and influence. The poet 
here feels the old idea of quality more than the newer concep- 
tion of a closed group of individuals. 

Survivals of older usage remain even to this day in English r 
"That is best for me", or with individualizing force: "That 
is the best (i. e. the best thing) for me". "He was a very kind 
man, but he was kindest to his children", but with individualiz- 
ing force : "Of all the men he was the kindest". We say of a 
lake: "it is deepest here", but with individualizing force: "Of 
the three lakes this one is the deepest." In poetry we still find 
the articleless form : "And she was fairest of all flesh on earth" 
(Tennyson). In early Middle English the periphrastic superla- 
tive appeared. Today we have some fine differentiations here: 
"He was the rudest", in a relative sense, i.e. with relation to or 
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in comparison with others. In an absolute sense, i.e. in a high 
degree without relation to definite individuals: "He was most 
rude". "This girl is the most beautiful" (relatively), but "This 
girl is most beautiful" (absolutely). Compare also: "He was 
the most eloquent there." "He was most eloquent at the close 
of his speech." "He was most eloquent at the close of his 
speech." Sometimes the inflectional superlative is employed 
absolutely, but it is then distinguished from the relative super- 
lative by a heavy and prolonged pronunciation: "0, he made 
the ru — dest remark !" 

In M.H.G. the older system of declining the superlative was 
abandoned and from then on a mere formal principle has con- 
trolled the inflection. If the definite article precedes, the super- 
lative is weak, otherwise the form is strong: "der beste der Man- 
ner", but "der Manner bester." In M.H.G-. survivals of older 
usage occasionally occur : "Aller Dinge wirste (weak neuter) ist 
der tot" "The worst of things is death." In spite of the mere 
formal principle that controls the inflection of the German su- 
perlative of our own time the spirit of the O.H.G. period has 
been preserved. The conception of individuality prevails 
throughout. Nowhere is the old idea of emphasis by the use 
of the old articleless uninflected strong form to be found as in 
such modern English sentences as : "That is best for me." 

There must have been a time in prehistoric Germanic when 
the comparative was inflected strong, but only a few fossil rem- 
nants of this old original usage have come down to us, as the 
Gothic adverbs "mins" less, "mais" more, O.H.G. "sid" later, 
etc. At the beginning of the historic period the new weak in- 
flection had gained a complete victory. The strong superlative, 
on the other hand, was in this same earliest historic period still 
a living force in the oldest Germanic languages. Its decline, 
however, a little later was rapid and quite complete. What hap- 
pened in historic times to the superlative — namely that the strong 
form with its emphasis upon quality was entirely supplanted by 
the weak form with its emphasis upon the conception of individ- 
uality — had already taken place in case of the comparative. It 
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would be interesting to know the cause of the more rapid de- 
velopment of the comparative here. The writer surmises that 
the cause lay in the weaker accent of the comparative. It is 
a greater glory to excel many than to excel merely one. The 
superlative was more stressed and the feeling for the old strong 
form remained here alive longer than in case of the compara- 
tive. It would be interesting if we knew what gave the first 
impulse to the use of the weak comparative in the predicate 
relation, for it would naturally be more difficult to establish 
itself there. Perhaps it was originally felt as more emphatic 
to use the individualizing form in the predicate than to em- 
ploy the simple form. Thus it was more emphatic to say: 
"Ich bin der Grossere" than to say: "Ich bin grosser". Later 
this emphatic form lost its distinct meaning through too fre- 
quent use and became the common form for the predicate. 
Elsewhere the weak form was quite natural as the compara- 
tive has strong individualizing force. As the weak form at- 
tained thus the ascendency the older strong form was gradu- 
ally displaced until it disappeared entirely. The weak form 
became thus a purely functional form, i.e. it was so associated 
with the comparative, that the adjective was regularly inflected 
weak when it was used in the function of a comparative. In this 
older prehistoric period there was originally no article and this 
weak comparative that could only express the conception of 
individuality was a very clumsy and inaccurate form for the 
expression of thought, and improvement at this point was im- 
perative, and in due time it came. The comparative was des- 
tined to undergo a more thorough development in form than 
the superlative as we shall see below. 

From the time of Grimm on it has been the common claim 
of scholars that the comparative is a more definite idea than the 
superlative. The plain facts of all modern languages furnish 
a complete disproval of this claim. Even in oldest Germanic 
a simple device was introduced to make the comparative more 
definite by placing the new definite article before it. Then 
the old simple form was retained for indefinite reference. Orig- 
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inally maiza meant either the taller or a taller. This inac- 
curate expression is in Gothic replaced by the new differen- 
tiated forms: "Jah qa)> sa juhiza ize du attin" (Luke XV. 
\%) "And the younger of them said to his father." "Ni urrais 
in baurim qinono maiza Johanne j>amma daupjandin" (Matth. 
XI. 11) "Among them that are born of women there has not 
arisen a greater than John the Baptist." The superlative of- 
ten retains the old articleless weak form, but the reference is 
not indefinite as in the case of the comparative, for the super- 
lative is always definite in meaning: "Jah sunus hauhistins 
haitada" (Luke I. 32) "And he shall be called the son of the 
Highest." In a large number of boys there can be only one 
that is "the tallest", but many may be "taller" than some 
of the others. At first it was sufficient to distinguish the defi- 
nite comparative by the use of the definite article. The sim- 
ple comparative was indefinite. Later in M.H.6. the simple 
weak form is still used for indefinite reference, but it is grad- 
ually supplanted here by the strong form in the nominative 
singular and throughout the plural. The indefinite article 
soon becomes thoroughly established in the singular to give a 
formal expression to the idea of indefiniteness corresponding 
to the use of the definite article as a formal expression of the 
idea of definiteness. Later in accordance with the new formal 
principle which requires the inflected strong forms after end- 
ingless limiting words the inflected strong forms become thor- 
oughly established in the nominative after the indefinite 
article em. The disappearance of the weak form here was no 
loss to the language. Indeed the use of the weak form with 
the comparative to express indefinite reference stands in marked 
contrast to its use with the positive and superlative to express 
definite reference. We know that at least one distinguished 
Old High German felt the inconsistency of this usage. Ot- 
frid has in a few cases employed the strong form for indefi- 
nite reference aa was common in the positive: "Iz irgiangi 
thanne zi oeziremo thinge" (II. 6. 45) "It would have devel- 
oped into something better". He usually, however, follows the 
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inconsistent usage of his time. It was not careful thinking, 
but the mere operation of the new formal principle of inflec- 
tion that brought about the present inflection after ein, for the 
inconsistent weak forms still survive in the oblique cases of 
the singular: eines besseren Mamies, etc. Throughout the 
plural the natural strong forms can now be used for indefinite 
reference: bessere Manner, etc. 

The old prehistoric use of the simple weak comparative for 
either definite or indefinite reference is still found in the older 
Germanic languages, only however in the predicate relation: 
"Johannes in giwissi thoh er jungero si" (Otfrid V. 6. 11) 
"John, indeed, altho he is the elder", i.e. older than Peter. 
Indefinite reference: "J ah wairsiza gataura wairj>i)j" (Matth. 
IX. 16) "And the tear becomes a greater one." "Batizo ist 
izwis ei ik galeij^au" (John XVI. 7) "That I go is something 
better for you", i. e. it is better for you that I go. It seems 
quite probable, however, that the simple weak form here is not 
felt at all as a substantive, but merely as a predicate adjec- 
tive. The old original substantive nature has been forgotten. 
Otherwise it would seem natural that the form with the defi- 
nite article would be used for definite reference and the simple 
form for the indefinite reference as was the rule in other posi- 
tions than in the predicate. As far as the writer knows there 
is no case of the definite article in the predicate in the oldest 
Germanic languages. He has spent a good deal of time in 
trying to find a ease but to no purpose. If he were only sure 
of his facts he would have a nice theory at hand for the ex- 
planation of this state of things. If the definite article were 
absolutely not in use in the oldest historic period it would in r 
dicate that the tendency in the predicate was not to give ex- 
pression to the conception of personality, but to return to the 
pimple predication of a quality as in the positive. The weak 
form was inappropriate for use as a predicate adjective, but 
the lack of the article here gave it a certain semblance of ad- 
jective form. The tendency then was just the opposite of that 
found in the superlative. Towards the close of the O.H.G. 
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period the strong forms of the comparative began to replace 
the weak forms: "Wanta bezzer sint dine spunne demo wine" 
(Williram's "Paraphrase of the Song of Songs", chap. I, 
3rd sentence) "For your breasts are better than wine." The 
two manuscripts differ at this point, the one giving the un- 
infected strong form bezzer, the other the inflected plural form 
bezzere. Also the weak form is elsewhere found in both manu- 
scripts. The old weak and the new strong form are struggling 
for the mastery in the speech-feeling of the time, but the un- 
inflected strong form will soon entirely drive out the article- 
less weak form as a grammatical expression for adjective pre- 
dication. In Notker who died in 1022 only 63 years before 
Williram there are no strong comparatives as far as the writer 
has been able to discover in a careful reading of the three 
large volumes, but there are several weak comparatives with 
the definite article. This shows that along side of the ten- 
dency to simple predication of quality by the use of the ar- 
ticleless comparative there was another tendency, namely to 
express by the means of the definite article the conception of 
individuality: "Wederer dero dunchet tir der mahtigero?" 
(vol. I. p. 237) "Which of these men seems to you to be the 
more powerful?" Thus within a short time the Old High 
German shows the clear traces of a double development of 
the comparative, the one towards a clear expression for the 
predication of quality, the other towards an expression for 
the conception of individuality just as had already been at- 
tained by the positive. Notker shows this double tendency 
clearly, but he retains the old articleless weak form for ad- 
jective predication. A little later as we have already seen 
the new strong form began to replace this old and inaccurate 
weak form, while the appropriate weak form with the defi- 
nite article expressed the conception of individuality. It may 
be that this happy solution may have been facilitated in large 
part by mere phonetic development. The final syllable e in the 
weak comparative bessere dropped out in accordance with the 
common phonetic law which in late O.H.G. and in M.H.G. de- 
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manded the suppression of e after unaccented el, en, er. Thus 
in: "Er ist besser" the form besser was originally a con- 
tracted weak nominative, but it was soon construed as an un- 
infected strong nominative and the plural became a genu- 
ine strong form: "sie sind besser". The chief factor here was 
not phonetic law, but a natural tendency to conform the com- 
parative to the model of the positiv e and thus secure the un- 
inflected strong predicate form for the predication of quality 
and a clear weak form for the conception of individuality. 
Thus to complete the analogy with the positive the weak end- 
ing e was restored to the individualizing form so that it again 
becomes der bessere. In English the development has reached 
the same goal, but the loss of inflection has rendered nec- 
essary sometimes the addition of the word one to the com- 
parative for the individualizing form in case of things: "This 
is better", but "This is the better one" of a thing, while 
of a person we can say: "He is the younger". In: "It has 
not b.;-n injured by the rain, but is all the better for it" 
the word before the comparative is not probably the individ- 
ualizing article, but the old instrumental case of the demon- 
strative and means: "by that, on account of that is better." 

In Gothic the present participle is inflected weak through- 
out. The nominative masculine is also inflected strong and 
more commonly so. An explanation of the use of the strong 
form has been attempted above. Here an explanation of the 
weak inflection is essayed. The question is all the more dif- 
ficult as this peculiar inflection is confined to Gothic and the 
Scandinavian languages. It seems to be a peculiar develop- 
ment of East Germanic. In West Germanic the present par- 
ticiple is inflected strong or weak as any adjective. In pre- 
historic Germanic it must have been inflected strong. The 
weak inflection appeared later in all the Germanic group and 
in East Germanic it must gradually have gained upon the 
strong declension until in Gothic it was regularly employed 
everywhere except in the nominative masculine. Later it must 
have entirely supplanted the strong forms as can be seen in 
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Old Norse where there are only a few scanty remnants of 
strong inflection left. Thus the present participle was fin- 
ally inflected in East Germanic not according to its force in 
individual cases but wholly according to function, i. e. the 
inflection of an adjective with the function of the present par- 
ticiple became uniformly wjeak like that of weak substan- 
tives. What brought about here the ascendency of the weak 
declension? To the writer the explanation lies in the pecu- 
liar nature of the present participle. An adjective such as 
blind, lame, or brave calls attention to some part of an in- 
dividual or some trait of character, while a present participle 
as running or rowing calls attention to some individual as 
a whole, to the author of the activity. Thus participles by 
nature incline to substantivization. Also adjectives may be- 
come substantives, but they become weak only when the idea 
of individuality is very prominent. Whenever the idea of 
quality contained in the adjective is emphasized the form re- 
mains strong even tho the adjective has become a substantive. 
This is usually true in the predicate and to express the idea 
of indefinite reference as has been explained at length above. 
The participle, on the other hand, had already in Gothic be- 
come weak except in the masculine nominative. It is weak 
even in case of indefinite reference: "stibna wopjandins in 
aujridai" (Mark I. 3) "the voice of one crying in the wilderness." 
Altho the reference here is indefinite the conception of a person 
is strongly marked. The idea of indefiniteness is shown by the 
omission of the article. The use of the article makes the ref- 
erence definite: "haubij» Johannis ]>is daupjandins" (Mark 
VI. 25) "the head of John the Baptist." In the nominative 
masculine, however, the participle is usually strong even after 
the definite article or demonstrative: "Sa saijands waurd 
saiji]?" (Mark IV. 14) "He that sows sows the word." Here 
sa is felt as subject and the participle saijands is felt as the 
verbal predicate. The idea of the verbal activity is stronger 
than the conception of individuality. The nominative is in gen- 
eral the case of predication. In fact the participial form may 
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be replaced by the declarative form of the verb. In John 
VI. 41 we find the participle: "Ik im hlaifs sa atsteigands 
us hiraina" "I am the bread that came down from heaven", 
while in verse 50 we find the declarative form: "Sa ist hlaifs 
saei us himina atstaig." Even in the nominative, however, 
the weak inflection is used where the idea of individuality is 
prominent: "Inn gaggaij? )>airh aggwu daur, unte braid daur 
jah rums wigs sa brigganda in fralustai" (Matth. VII. 13) 
"Enter into the strait gate, for wide is the gate and broad 
the way that leads to destruction." Here the emphasis is not 
upon the verbal activity contained in the participle but in the 
individualization of the gates and the ways. The broad way 
leads to destruction. The participle with the definite arti- 
cle sa brigganda points out the way that must be avoided. 
In all the oblique cases of the masculine the weak form is used 
as these cases do not suggest predication as does the nomina- 
tive. The conception of individuality is more prominent: "Vp 
saei ufbrikij* mis, ufbriki]? \amma sandjandin mik" (Luke 
X. 16) "And he that despisest me despises Him that sent me." 
Throughout the feminine and neuter singular and everywhere 
throughout the plural the weak form is alone used as gender 
and number are not so closely related to the idea of verbal 
activity as to the conception of individuality. The little dif- 
ferentiation that prevailed in Gothic between strong and weak 
form disappeared later and the weak inflection became a 
functional form, i. e. a characteristic form always associated 
with the present participle. This development is not so for- 
tunate as that found in West Germanic where the participle 
is inflected strong or weak as any adjective with the shades 
of meaning that the two inflections convey. 

In the oldest historical period there were three grammati- 
cal categories that were treated quite differently from the 
modern usage. A noun that is today modified by an adjec- 
tive, a genitive, or a relative clause is regarded as made defi- 
nite, hence the definite article is employed. The use of the 
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article of course influences the inflection of the adjectives. These 
categories will be studied below. 

The original use of the weak inflection of the adjective was 
to substantivize adjectives. Its use, however, was confined 
as described above to give formal expression to the conception 
of individuality. Its use was at first restricted to adjective- 
substantives, but it was later extended to the attributive re- 
lation. This was a later development and is as yet quite lim- 
ited in oldest Germanic. An attributive adjective is usually 
inflected strong in Gothic, altho it clearly points to a definite 
individual: "A)?J>an J?iudana aiwe unriurjamma, ungasaihwa- 
namma, ainamma, frodamma guda sweri)>a jah wulfus in al- 
dins aiwe" (1 Tim. I. 17) "Now unto the King eternal, the 
immortal, the invisible, the only wise God be honor and glory 
for ever and ever." "I\> Jesus, ahmins weihis fulls" (Luke IV. 
1) "And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost." Here it is per- 
fectly evident that the reference is to definite beings. The 
use of the definite article in the English translation shows 
that modern English has given a formal expression to this idea 
in the language. There are many similar examples in Gothic. 
They correspond so closely to the Greek that the suspicion 
might arise that they originated under the influence of the 
Greek. The language of "Beowulf", however, so rich in glow- 
ing adjectives, fairly teems with examples that correspond in 
the minuest particular to the Gothic expressions: "SoS is 
gecyf»ed, / ]xet mihtvg god manna cynnes / weold wideferho 
(700-2) "The truth is well known that Almighty God has 
long held sway over the race of men". As can be seen by the 
translation modern English contrary to German usage often 
retains the old articleless expression here when the adjective 
modifies a proper name. Otherwise when the reference is to 
persons modern usage differs from the older usage and re- 
quires the article : "Mcere f>eoden, / eepeling csrgod unblioe sort" 
(129-30) "The illustrious king, the excellent ruler sat there 
unhappy." 

It seems quite clear in the oldest languages that the idea of 
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individualization was only developed in substantivization, i.e. it 
was connected with a single word. The very spirit of this early 
individualization can be seen in Greek and Latin proper names 
made from adjectives: ^rpdpw the cross-eyed, "Rufo" the red- 
headed, "Cato" the sly fellow, etc. The original substantiviza- 
tion can often still be seen in the attributive form : "Heorot is 
gefolsod, beahsele beorhta" (1176-7) "Heorot (name of the 
king's famous hall) is purged, the bright treasure-hall, literally 
"treasure-hall, the bright one." The weak form here alone 
marks the individualization. The definite article, however, is 
already more common here in both Gothic and "Beowulf" : 
"60161)7 izwis Lukas, leikeis sa livha" (Col. IV. 14) "Luke the 
beloved physician greets you", literally: "Luke, physician, the 
beloved one." It is interesting to note here that there is no 
article before the noun leikeis, but it stands before the adjective- 
substantive liuba. The older languages use the definite article 
sparingly and it must have an especial meaning when it is used. 
It has strong individualizing force and stands before the word 
that has strong individualizing force. This is of course the ad- 
jective-substantive and not the governing noun. The fact 
that it stands before the adjective form shows that it is no longer 
an adjective but an adjective-substantive. Hence originally this 
was individualization by way of substantivization. 

Slowly and gradually, however, the idea of individuality 
found a wider formal expression in the Germanic languages. 
This idea was no longer confined to mere substantivization. The 
attributive adjective itself very often describes the substantive 
so clearly that it becomes definite, individualized. Fine ex- 
amples have been given in the second paragraph above in the 
passages taken from Gothic and "Beowulf". The adjectives, 
however, are in strong form. As the definite article is not much 
used here in Gothic and "Beowulf" the development of a formal 
expression here was very slow. As we have seen formal expres- 
sion had only been freely used in case of substantivization, i.e. 
use with a single word. A very large number of individualiza- 
tions had as yet not found a formal expression in the language. 
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The early attempts in Gothic and "Beowulf" to find a fitting 
formal expression for the idea of individualization in a group of 
words ars very interesting and a number of cases will be pre- 
sented below. The comparative will be omitted here as it had 
already in the prehistoric period been completely individualized. 
The attributive superlative by its nature and meaning in- 
clined to individualization more than the attributive positive. 
Only in Gothic, Old Norse, and Old English do we find a fairly 
large number of strong forms. This is a marked characteristic 
of the oldest period. Later the attributive superlative becomes 
generally individualized and assumes weak form. The earlier 
strong forms are an inheritance of the prehistoric period. These 
forms probably resisted individualization because the idea of the 
quality contained in the adjective was more vividly felt than the 
conception of individuality. The strong form is frequently em- 
phatic: "frumista allaizo anabusns" (Mark XII. 29) "the first 
commandment of them all". "Swa he manna wees / wigend 
weor6fullost wide geond eorSan" ("Beowulf" 3098-9) "As he 
among men was the worthiest warrior the wide world over." 
The strong form was more natural in the predicate as in these 
examples, but it is not confined to the predicate: "Nces him 
hreoh sefa,/ ac he mancynnes mmste crcefte / . . . . heold (2180-3) 
"His disposition was not rough, but he possessed the greatest 
strength of all men." In several places in Gothic as in 2 Tim. 
III. 1 the strong form seems to be used with definite reference 
where we might expect the weak form : "AJ)J>an J>ata kunneis ei 
in spedistaim dagam atgaggand jera sleidja" "This know also 
that in the last days terrible times will come." In the singular 
Wulfila uses the weak individualizing form : "Jah urraisja ina 
ik in spedistin daga" (John VI. 40) "And I shall raise him up 
in the last day." As has been noticed above in connection with 
the study of the substantive forms Wulfila is still fond of using 
the strong form in the plural for definite reference. We have 
in the O.H.G. poem "Muspilli" 22 an example of a strong form 
in the singular with definite reference : "Dar piutit der Satanaz 
altist heizzan lauc" "There the oldest devil (Satan) has fiery 
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flames." The translation of this passage is in dispute. Some 
translate : "the very old Satan", but the absolute superlative is 
not elsewhere known in the attributive superlative and the trans- 
lation is quite doubtful. The reference is, however, definite and 
the use of the strong form attracts attention. The strong super- 
lative after the definite article is quite rare in O.H.G. It seems 
to be a poetic survival of older usage. This old strong superla- 
tive for definite reference does not seem to be in the same class 
with the strong superlative which Otfrid uses in III. 24, 107-9 : 
"Bigondun sume iz zellen mit ubilemo willen / den furisten 
ewarton" "Some began with bad intentions and in angry tones 
to relate it to the high (literally highest) priests". The super- 
lative furisten seems here to be used for especial emphasis. In 
oldest Germanic as we have seen above in connection with the 
study of substantive forms the strong form was often used for 
especial emphasis, sometimes even after the definite article. 
This usage points backward to the older period. We saw it in 
"Beowulf" which everywhere bears the old Germanic stamp. We 
shall see it below again. It is a natural impulse which often 
manifests itself. It is least common, however, in the superla- 
tive which even in early O.H.G. had become an expression for 
individualization and hence had become weak. 

Atlho the strong forms of the attributive superlative are 
frequently found in oldest Germanic the new weak form is also 
common to express the idea of individuality. In Gothic and in 
"Beowulf" we find the weak superlative sometimes with and 
sometimes without the article. The weak form alone often 
seems to be sufficient, especially in the predicate where the new 
form with the definite article is not commonly used as the idea 
of individuality is not prominent there. In O.H.G., however, 
especial emphasis brought out the definite article in the predi- 
cate: "Thiz ist thaz erista inti meista bibot" (Tatian 128.2) 
"This is the first and greatest commandment." This we also 
saw in connection with the substantive forms treated above. 

The attributive positive is in oldest Germanic quite uni- 
formly strong even tho the reference is definite. Even in late 
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O.H.G. we often find no sign of individualization here, i.e. 
neither the weak form nor the definite article where modern 
usage requires both: "Sceide min ding fone unheiligemo diete 

fone unrehtemo menniscen lose mih" (Notker, 

Psalm XLII. 1) "Separate my cause from the unholy throng 

Free me from the unrighteous man." Notwithstanding 

the firmness of this rule even in oldest Germanic the process of 
individualization had already begun. The commonest use of 
the weak form with the definite article is to refer to an individ- 
ual who has just been mentioned. Thus in "Beowulf" after we 
are told that there had been great joy in the king's hall until a 
terrible enemy had appeared in the neighborhood the narrative 
continues : "Wees se grimma gce&t Grendel haten, / mcere mearc- 
stapa, se pe moras heold" (102-3) "The grim monster was 
called Grendel, the notorious disturber of the border who held 
sway in the moorland." Here "se grimma gosst" refers to the 
character that had just been mentioned. In Old English, how- 
ever, the individualizing form was used very sparingly. The 
words "mcere mearcstapa" also refer to this same character, but 
the strong form is used. Even the following modifying and in- 
dividualizing relative clause does not call forth the article and 
the weak form. Page after page of this fine old epic fairly 
glows with the rich coloring of the adjectives. Out of the 
brightness of the colors arise fair ladies and brave men in clear 
and full outlines altho the formal expression of definiteness so 
necessary in modern English is often entirely wanting. 

The weak form with the definite article not only refers back 
to an individual who has been mentioned, but it also refers to 
some type that has been mentioned: "Ik im hairdeis gods. 
Hairdeis sa goda saiwala seina lagi)? four lamba" (John X. 11) 
"I am a good shepherd. The good shepherd lays down his life 
for his sheep." Notice that before "hairdeis" in the first in- 
stance there is no article. Modern usage requires the indefinite 
article here. The Greek here uses the definite article. Wulfi'a 
is again here a free translator who preserves the spirit of his 
own language. It is an old Germanic principle to introduce a 
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new object or individual without any article. In a later period 
the indefinite article was employed for this purpose. After an 
object, or individual, or type has been introduced the definite 
article accompanies the noun as it is now supposed to represent 
some body or some thing that is known. A little further on in 
the chapter Jesus compares himself with a hireling. The hire- 
ling flees when the wolf comes. Then in Wulfila's translation 
Jesus says in verse 14: "Ik im hairdeis sagoda, jah kann meina 
jah kunnun mik J>o meina" "I am the good shepherd and I 
know my sheep and am known of mine." Wulfila here uses the 
article and the weak form to speak of a well known type. This 
usage is good Germanic and still common today: "The true 
teacher loves nothing more than his work." Mr. Wagner on 
p. 27 of his "Syntax des Superlative" sees Greek influence here. 
Some German scholars are not entirely happy until they can 
discover Greek influence in the good old familiar words of every- 
day speech. Mr. Wagner is not only misled at times in his use- 
ful and valuable little book by his fondness for finding Greek 
influence, but is also prone to attach too much importance to 
grammatical categories. Thus in this last Gothic sentence he 
thinks the use of the article is Ungermanic because it is em- 
ployed in the predicate. Of course it is true that the article is 
not so common in the predicate as elsewhere because the idea of 
quality is usually more prominent there than the conception of 
a definite individual or type. Articleless nouns often become 
adjectives in the predicate and can even be compared : "Er ist 
mehr General als Staatsmann." On the other hand, the concep- 
tion of a definite individual or type can appear in the predicate 
just as well as elsewhere, even in familiar every-day usage in 
the language which Mr. Wagner talks as his mother tongue: 
"War er nicht der Generalbosewicht?" (Kroger's "Leute 
eigener Art", p. 117) "Wasn't he a consummate villain?" As 
can be seen by the English translation this usage is today not as 
common in English as in German, but it is not infrequently 
found : "He is the true teacher who loses himself in his work." 
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"To lose one's self in others, that's the true teacher". Within 
historic times this has always been good Germanic. 

The attributive adjective is also used in weak form without 
the definite article: "at raihtis mann us missaleikom wistim 
ussatidamma us saiwalai raihtis jah leika" ("Skeireins" II. 16- 
17) "as man is composed of these different elements — soul and 
body." The weak form "missaleikom" is here not used in a 
general sense but with a definite reference to the two words 
"saiwalai" and "leika". To make this definite reference clear 
later usage would use the definite article or demonstrative. The 
idea has been brought out in the English translation by the use 
of the demonstrative "these". The case is similar in : "ni \>au- 
aseijjs judaiwiskom ufarranneinim jah sinteinom daupeinim 
brukjan usdaudjaina" ("Skeireins" III. 7-8) "they should no 
longer endeavor to observe the Jewish besprinklings and th.i 
daily washings." The weak forms "judaiwiskom" and "sintei- 
nom" here refer to the definite besprinklings and washings pre- 
scribed by the old Jewish religion. Later usage would place 
the definite article before the weak forms. Dr. Ernst Dietrich 
on page 20 of his excellent edition of the Gothic "Skeireins" 
calls these forms irregular and striking. We have seen exactly 
the same thing in case of the superlative. The weak form is the 
first step towards individualization. Later the definite article 
or a demonstrative appears before the weak form. The superla- 
tive is more definite in meaning than the positive and this usage 
is naturally more common with the superlative. There are, how- 
ever, in "Beowulf" a number of cases with the positive and the 
usage may be real, old survivals of the first steps towards in- 
dividualization in the attributive adjective: "Gewat Sa neosian, 
sy]?5an niht becom, / hean huses" (115-6) "When night had 
come he went to visit the great hall." The reference is to the 
well-known great hall of the king. "Ic him J?enode / deoran 
sweorde" (560-1) "Ich diente ihnen mit dem teuren Schwerte". 
In English we individualize here by the possessive instead of 
with the article as in German, and say with my dear sword. 
{\>mr heo] gegnum for / ofer myrcan mor" (1404-5) "Where 
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she had gone over the dreary moor". The reference here is to 
the well known moor where Grendel and his mother held sway. 
")xet him on aldre stod / herestral hear da" (1434-5) "so that 
the hard shaft stuck in its heart." Beowulf had just killed one 
of the beasts with an arrow from his bow so that the shaft has 
already been mentioned and is now well known. 

An attributive adjective in direct address is in Gothic uni- 
formly weak as the reference is definite : "0 unfrodans Galateis !" 
(Gal. III. 1) "0 foolish Galatians!" Altho there are exceptions 
the simple weak form is also the rule in "Beowulf". We have 
seen elsewhere that the weak form is a first step toward individu- 
alization and that it is later followed by the article. In Gothic and 
"Beowulf" the article has not yet appeared. Direct address is of 
itself so strongly individualizing that the need of the article had 
not been felt. Later it occasionally appeared as the article had 
become very intimately associated with the weak form : "Druh- 
tin min ther guato nu rihti mih gimuato" (Otfrid III. 7. 1) 
"Good Lord lead me kindly." This occasional usage is still 
found in M.H.G. : "ieh wil dich warnen Hagene, daz Aldrianes 
kint." Also the indefinite article is used here as the indefinite 
article was also formerly used with definite reference: "Sit 
willekomen Sifrit, ein kiinic uz Morlande." In provincial lan- 
guage the definite article still lingers on in direct address. It 
also still occurs in the literary language in historical dramas in 
archaic style: "Gott zum Gruss, die Herr'n!" (Wildenbruch's 
"Die Quitzows", 2, 1). 

On the other hand, we find the strong attributive form twice 
in direct address in "Beowulf" : "Ne sorga, snotor guma !" 
(1384) "Worry not, wise man!" "Oferhyda ne gym, / mcere 
cempa!" (1760-1) "Don't give yourself up to pride, illustrious 
warrior!" There was no need in either of these two cases to 
make definite the reference. The speaker places the emphasis 
upon the quality contained in the adjective. Mr. Wagner on 
page 65 of his "Syntax des Superlativs" regards the strong 
forms here and elsewhere in direct address as a new develop- 
ment. Strong forms in a poem like "Beowulf" would naturally 
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lead us to the opposite conclusion that the strong form in "Beo- 
wulf" is a survival of older usage which once knew only the 
strong form here. The fact that the strong form does not occur 
here in Gothic is not conclusive evidence that the weak inflec- 
tion is older. Gothic had here as in the case of the present 
participle its own individual development. The weak inflection 
had become in direct address the regular functional form, while 
in West Germanic the still older strong inflection had in part 
survived as an emphatic form. Later this emphatic form be- 
came more common as the feeling of emphasis became stronger 
than the conception of individuality. The weak form was grad- 
ually supplanted by the strong form and today is little used. 
It survives only in the plural where it is occasionally found: 
"Guten Tag, jungen Leute" (Max Dreyer's "Der Probekandi- 
dat" p. 25). 

As can be seen from the above there has always within his- 
toric times been a tendency in Germanic to employ the strong 
form even with definite reference when there is emphasis upon 
the idea of quality contained in the adjective. That this tend- 
ency should appear after the definite article is only natural. 
The thought of grammatical category is not as strong as the 
feeling of emphasis. Thus Otfrid occasionally follows this natu- 
ral impulse: "Sich harto wuntorota sin bi then fronisgan win" 
(II. 8. 44) "He expressed surprise over the very good wine." 
To render the emphatic strong form fronisgan here the intensify- 
ing adverb very has been employed in the English translation. 
Even where the idea of individuality is pronounced the strong 
form can be used to make the adjective emphatic: "Dhar ir auh 
quhad : 'Gotes gheist ist sprehhendi dhurah mih', dhar meinida 
leohtsamo zi archennenne dhen heiligan gheist" ("Isidor" XIV. 
18-21) "Where he also said : 'God's spirit is speaking through 
me' there he evidently meant the Holy Spirit." Here heiligan is 
evidently set over against Ootes and is strongly accented. This 
usage continued throughout the Old High, Middle High, and 
early New High German almost up to our own time. At last 
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the formal principle of inflecting the adjective uniformly weak 
after the definite article without regard to meaning has prevailed. 

The attributive adjective following a personal pronoun is 
usually weak in older periods as the pronouns have strong in- 
dividualizing force: "Wai izwis, jus sadans nu, unte gredagai 
wair)>ij?" (Luke VI. 25) "Woe unto you who are full, for you 
shall become hungry." Even in Gothic there are exceptions: 
"Wainahs ik manna" (Rom. VII. 24) "Ich elender Mensch." 
The strong emphasis upon the adjective wainahs called forth the 
use of the strong form. Fluctuation in usage here has continued 
up to the present hour. In general, however, the strong form 
has gained the ascendency here as the idea of emphasis has be- 
come more prominent in our feeling than the conception of in- 
dividuality. The old weak form is today almost entirely con- 
fined to the dative singular and nominative plural: "mir ar- 
men (or) armer Frau"; "wir alten or alte Juristen", etc. 

The use of the weak form has from the earliest times been 
connected with the use of the definite article or demonstrative, 
but it did not become early associated with the use of the pos- 
sessive altho the possessive has strong individualizing force. We 
naturally find in Gothic and "Beowulf" the strong form after 
the possessive: "in riurjamma leika unsaramma" (2 Cor. IV. 
11) "in our mortal flesh." "Ic minne can / glwdne Hrojmlf" 
("Beowulf" 1180-1) "I know my friendly Hrothulf". In 
O.H.G. the strong individualizing force asserted itself and the 
weak form of the following adjective became common: "unsar 
druhtin guato" (Otfrid V. 12. 35) "our good Lord." The old 
historic strong form is also still widely used; "smaher scalg 
thin" (ib. I. 25. 5) "Your lowly servant." The old idea of 
emphasis was struggling with the new conception of personal- 
ity. After a long struggle throughout the O.H.G. and M.H.G. 
periods the present "mixed" declension resulted in the present 
period. Already in M.H.G. the strong form prevailed in the 
nominative singular. What factor established the strong form 
in this one case and at the same time fixed the weak form in the 
other cases in the singular and throughout the plural? It seems 
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that the conception of individuality at last prevailed except in 
the singular. That this was not a mere result of formal forces 
seems assured as the weak form in the oblique cases of the singu- 
lar and throughout the plural was notwithstanding some fluctu- 
ation already fairly well fixed at the close of the O.H.G. period, 
i.e. at a time when there was still a live feeling for the meaning 
of the weak declension. On the other hand, the strong form was 
well preserved in the nominative singular. The nominative is 
the case of the predicate and subject. In the predicate the at- 
tention is naturally directed to the quality rather than to the 
idea of individuality. The subject is that of which something 
is predicated. The predication often depends entirely upon the 
quality contained in the adjective that modifies the subject as 
is nicely illustrated in the following sentence from Notker: 
"Din guot willo ist uns skerm unde era" (II. p. 14) "Thy good 
will is to us protection and honor." It should be noticed chat 
the uninflected strong form is used here, hence the formal prin- 
ciple mentioned below which demanded an inflected strong form 
after the uninflected possessive form had nothing here to do 
with the O.H.G. and M.H.G. use of the strong form in the nom- 
inative. The strong form became established here originally 
under the influence of some idea, probably that of the import- 
ance of the quality contained in the adjective rather than the 
idea of individuality. At the close of the O.H.G. period there 
is yet a vivid feeling for the meaning of weak form, hence it can 
also be used here in the nominative when the idea of individual- 
ity becomes prominent: "Din quote geist leite mich in rehta 
erda" (Notker, II. p. 588) "May thy good spirit lead me into 
the right way." This is surely a beautiful example of personi- 
fication and a fine use of the individualizing weak form. It 
seems like a real loss to the language that such an expressive 
form could be later permanently discarded. The later supremacy 
of the strong form in the nominative may in part have been 
brought about by the example of the strong form after the in- 
definite article ein. In O.H.G. the inflection of the adjective 
after ein was almost uniformly strong. Later under the in- 
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fluence of tlie usage with the possessives the adjective after ein 
began also to assume the weak form. Throughout O.H.G. and 
all the fluctuation in the M.H.G-. period the natural strong form 
after ein remained very firm in the nominative singular and its 
unusual firmness there may have strengthened the natural tend- 
ency of the adjective to assume strong form after the possessives. 
On the other hand, the weak form became later established in 
the oblique cases after ein after the analogy of the weak form 
after the possessives. Thus the old consistent indefinite strong 
form after the indefinite article ein has in the oblique cases 
been replaced by the weak individualizing form which is here in- 
consistent and meaningless. The mixed inflection after ein and 
the possessives has established a mere formal principle in Ger- 
man inflection. The forces that had gradually throughout a 
long and distant period brought about this mixture are no longer 
vividly felt and the inflected strong form (guter, schlechter, etc.) 
which had gradually become established after the endingless 
forms ein, hein, mein, sein, etc., is interpreted as the result of 
the need of a clear form to denote the case and gender. There 
is now quite a group of words in which this formal principle 
rules: solch guter Mann, manch guter Mann, etc. 

The list of words that have individualzing force and regu- 
larly admit of the weak form after them is quite limited: the 
definite article "der" and the demonstratives "der", "jener". 
and "dieser." As we have seen in the preceding pages the use 
of the weak form after these words is very old and thoroughly 
established. This old historic group is often enlarged in modern 
usage by the addition of a large number of words with pro- 
nounced individualizing force: benannter, erwahnter, obiger, 
folgender, nachstehender, vorausgehender, vorerwahnter, vor- 
stehender, etc. Altho the weak adjective form after these words 
is consistent the usage is comparatively new and not yet estab- 
lished: aus vorstehender Tcurzen Skizze (A. Schroer in "Eng- 
lische Studien" Band 38, p. 69), bei vorausgehendem langen 
Vokal (P. Lessiak in "Zeitschrift fur deutsche Mundarten", 
1909, p. 4), folgende eingenderen Mitteilungen ("Hamburger 
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Nachrichten", Oct. 13, 1904) , etc. In the writer's collection is a 
formidable list of examples taken from every field of literature 
including some of the great authors of the classical period. 
Usage here is as yet quite irregular and inconsistent even in the 
same author. As this is a new group in German grammar the 
future alone will reveal whether it will prove useful and gain 
wide and consistent support. In English, individualization is 
marked here by the definite article: "the preceding short 
sketch", etc. On account of the lack of form in English it 
would be impossible to follow German usage here. The German 
individualizing words have followed the example of dieser. 
They do not need a preceding demonstrative as individualization 
can be marked by the weak form in the following adjective. 
The definite article, however, can also be used as in English: 
genanntes herrliche Werk or das genannte herrliche Werk, etc. 
In the attributive weak forms discussed in the preceding 
pages there is individualizing force but there has arisen a new 
weak form that has no individualizing force: weicher gute 
Mann?, jeder gute Mann, alle guten Manner, viele guten 
(more commonly gute) Manner, manche guten (more commonly 
gute) Manner, wenige guten (more commonly gute) Manner, 
solche lautlichen Elemente (Brugmann's "Kurze vergleichende 
Grammatik", p. 289), gewisse in der Sprache eine wichtige 
Rolle spielenden semantischen Gegensatze (ib. p. 315), samtliehe 
englischen Schiffe ("Hamburger Nachrichten", Nov. 15, 1904), 
sich einzelner vorgeschobenen Posten zu bemachtigen (ib. Nov. 
28, 1904), trotz mancher unvermeidlichen Mangel (Wilmanns's 
"Deutsche Grammatik", vol. I, p. VIII), etc. The weak form 
here has arisen in the present period and is thoroughly estab- 
lished only after "weicher", "jeder", and "aller". In case of 
the other words usage fluctuates, but in general the weak form 
is much more common in the singular than in the plural. It re- 
mains to be seen whether good usage will finally adopt the new 
principle employed here, the use of the weak form where there 
is no reference to a definite individual. It does not seem pos- 
sible that this usage could have arisen in an earlier period 
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when here was a vivid feeling for the real meaning of the weak 
form. Even at the close of the O.H.G. period the strong form 
after oiler is still firmly fixed. In M.H.G. it is only occasionally 
replaced by the weak form. As the feeling' for the meaning of 
the weak declension becomes somewhat indistinct the new usage 
begins to spread. The old weak adjective and its governing 
noun pointed to a well known definite individual. The new 
modern feeling often grasped only, the idea of oneness here and 
overlooked the idea of definiteness. It saw an individual, but 
not the individual. Adjective and noun together formed a kind 
of compound noun, a common class noun that represented an in- 
dividual, hence not only the definite article could stand before 
the weak form but also a word of indefinite meaning could stand 
there: "der gute Mann", also "mancher gute Mann". 

If the principle described in the preceding paragraph is 
adopted by good usage it is difficult to foretell where the devel- 
opment will stop. If weak adjective and noun together form a 
compound noun then the compound noun can be modified by an 
adjective denoting a quality: "in langem grauen Mantel", "ein 
Mann von grossem juristischen Wissen", etc. Such expressions 
are not infrequently found in recent literature, especially as 
here where the weak adjective follows a strong masculine or 
neuter dative singular, or also where the strong ending -er pre- 
cedes: "wegen eingetretener schlechten Beschaffenheit der 
Strasse" ("Deutsche Eundschau") "in Ermangelung neuer tat- 
sachlichen Nachrichten" ("Hamburger Nachrichten"). It is 
not possible for our plain straight-forward English language to 
perform such linguistic feats as these and those described in the 
preceding paragraph, but plainness and directness are most de- 
sirable qualities. There is often in German such a nicety and 
intricacy of syntactical detail that the force of the main thought 
is somewhat weakened. 

The attributive category has been studied at some length. 
We now turn to the study of the genitive as far as it influences 
the inflection of adjectives. In oldest Germanic a noun modi- 
fied by a genitive does not take the definite article as today: 
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")>iu)>eigs manna us ]>iu]>eigamma huzda hairtins seinis usbairid 
Jnu)>" (Luke VI. 45) "Ein guter Mensch bringet Gutes hervor 
aus dent guten Schatz seines Herzens". Likewise in "Beowulf" : 
"beorht beacen godes" (570) "das lichte Zeichen Gottes" "the 
bright beacon of God", i.e. the sun. The genitive in all such 
cases makes reference definite and today as can be seen by the 
German and English translations calls forth the definite article 
and in German also the use of the weak form of the following 
adjective. In oldest Germanic there is little feeling for this 
principle so firmly fixed in modern usage. The force of the 
adjective was felt more strongly than the conception of individu- 
ality. Even in Gothic, however, the article is sometimes used 
where the conception of individuality is quite strong: "sa 
sunus mans" (Luke V. 24) "the Son of man". In general, 
however, the old articleless form of statement remained firm for 
a long period. In M.H.G. it began to be felt as poetic and 
gradually disappeared. 

A noun that is made definite by a relative clause requires 
the definite article in modern usage. If an adjective follows the 
article it is in inflected languages of course weak. Oldest Ger- 
manic has little feeling for this principle: "Prisaht habands 
hailaize waurde, J»oei at mis hausides" (2 Tim. I. 13) "Halte 
an dem Vorbilde der heilsamen Worte, die du von mir gehoret 
hast". "Unte ni )?atei wiljau waurkja go\>, ak }>atei ni wiljau 
ubil tauja" (Rom. VII. 19) "Denn das Oute, das ich will das tue 
ich nicht; sondern das Bbse, das ich nicht will, das tue ich." 
Likewise in "Beowulf" : "Sona J>aet gesawon snottre eorlas, / 
]>& Se mid HrotSgare on holm wilton" (1591-2) "Bald sahen das 
die klugen Manner, die mit Hrothgar auf das Wasser blickten." 
The very definite reference in this last sentence does not call 
forth the definite article. When the idea of individuality, how- 
ever, is very pronounced we find occasionally in both "Beowulf" 
and Gothic the definite article or demonstrative: "Eart J>u se 
Beowulf, se }>e wis Brecan wunne?" (506) "Are you that Beo- 
wulf who fought with Breca?" The old articleless form of state- 
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merit remained firm for a long period. In M.H.6. it still 
lingered on until it gradually disappeared. Modern feeling de- 
mands a clear formal expression of the idea of definite reference. 

George 0. Curme. 
Northwestern University. 



